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R. YOUNG'S party had a pleasant passage | the expedition, in the shape of two civilised negroes, 
out to the Cape of Good Hope, and received | natives of the region whither it was proceeding, 
there a warm welcome and much assistance from | and who were likely to be useful as interpreters on 


the authorities. 
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Recruits were also obtained for | the Shiré and Lake Nyassa. 
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war on the station, the Petrel, Commander Gordon, 
conveyed the party from the Cape to the mouth of 
the Zambesi, and they made a pleasant and quick 
voyage—a distance of 1,300 miles in nine days and 
a half. 

At the mouth ef the Zambesi, the real work of 
the’ expedition began. It must be remembered 
that there is no town, native or civilised, at any of 
the navigable mouths of the river: the great 
stream, after flowing through 1,200 miles of varied 
country, discharges its waters into the Indian 
Ocean, in the midst of perfect solitude. A low 
line of land, some forty miles in length, covered 
with unwholesome mangrove swamps, and abound- 
ing in feline animals, antelopes, and baboons, is 
seen as a vessel approaches from seaward, and the 
numerous channels which intersect the loose sandy 
and muddy soil, are never the same for many years 
together. 

The Portuguese town of Quilimane lies now 
sixty miles to the north of the present mouth. Mr. 
Young, who knew the entrance to the river well in 
1860, was puzzled when the Petrel approached the 
old spot. The mouth, which was then used, called 
the “ East Luabo,” was no longer the same, an im- 
passable sand-bank blocking up its entrance; the 
vessel had to beat about to find a new passage, 
which was at length found at the “Kongone” mouth. 
Here, an island which formerly existed, had been 
washed away during the last four or five years, and 
Kongone had become the navigable entrance to the 
interior watérs. 

Mr. Reid, with the assistance of the Petrel’s 
crew, had by this time succeeded in putting the 
sections of the steel boat together; when launched, 
however, it leaked badly, through the ill-fitting 
joints; this was remedied after the voyage had 
begun, by filling the seams with putty, and running 
the boat full speed on a sand-bank, the sand and 
putty together thus forming ‘a strong cement, and 
stopping the leaks. 

The Petrel’s boats and officers accompanied the 
party into the mouth of the river; there a number 
of negroes were fortunately met with on the banks, 
some of whom knew Young; they volunteered to 
man the steel boat and two other ship’s boats, lent 
by the commodore at the Cape and Commander 
Gordon, to carry stores. No time was lost, and on 
the same evening the expedition departed, amidst 
the loud hurrahs of the boats’ crews of the Petrel. 

The Petrel, re-embarking its men, steamed away 
for the Cape, taking Young’s request to the 
commodore, that a vessel might be sent to the 
Zambesi, on the 1st of December, to fetch him, on 
his successful return, which he so confidently 
looked forward to. 

The long and dreary channels of the Zambesi 
delta, with their muddy banks and monotonous 
scenery—swampy plains covered with tall, rank 





grasses, diversified by clumps of trees—being 
passed, the steel launch and its attendant boats 
emerged on the broad reaches of the main river, 
which in some places is five miles broad, but full of 
shallows. Arrived at Shupanga, the first Portu- 
guese town, they found it deserted. It now 
appeared that the tribe of Landeen Caffres described 
in Dr. Livingstone’s last book, who had formerly 
been in the receipt of an annual subsidy from the 
Portuguese Government to induce them to keep 
quiet, had a few weeks previously revolted, owing 
to their pay being stopped, and at one fell swoop 
had driven the Portuguese settlers from all their 
establishments on the right bank of the fiver, 
killing a large number of soldiers and officers. At 
Sena, where Mr. Young arrived on the 6th of 
August, the townspeople had removed to the 
opposite bank, and were living in temporary huts, 
Mr. Young delivered there his letters of recom- 
mendation, and made an arrangement with the 
principal men, whereby they agreed to send him a 
large body of negro carriers to transport his boat 
past the cataracts of the Shiré, in the event of the 
expedition failing to obtain the required assistance 
on the spot. 

The courageous little party, with a fresh crew, 
now made their way for the Shiré and Lake 
Nyassa. The lower part of the river, with its 
grassy plains abounding in elephants, was rapidly 
ascended by paddle and sail, and on the 17th of 
‘August they arrived at Chibisa, near which is the 
settlement of the Makololo, the faithful attendants 
of Dr. Livingstone, whom he left here, nineteen in 
number, when he left the country in 1863. These 
Makololo, in virtue of their superior energy and 
intelligence, had since acted as chiefs of the sur- 
rounding negroes, and at the present time have 
2,000 or 3,000 subjects. Mr. Young, in under- 
taking the expedition, had calculated on the aid of 
these high-spirited Africans, who had great affec- 
tion for Dr. Livingstone, and might be expected to 
be deeply moved on hearing that he was reported 
to be killed. The reception at the Makololo settle- 
ment was the turning-point of the expedition. If 
the memory of their old master was still cherished, 
and their will was good, they had the means, not 
only of furnishing negro carriers to transport the 
steel boat along the forty miles of rugged country 
past the cataracts, but of ensuring success by 
accompanying Mr. Young himself to the great 
lake. 

The boats reached the settlement in the even- 
ing. As the negro paddlers, tired with their long 
day’s work, slowly propelled the boats, Mr. Young 
descried a solitary Makololo warrior on the river- 
bank, eagerly and dubiously watching the ap- 
proaching strangers, for they had many enemies 
in the country around. He was ready to give the 
alarm of war, should they turn out to be a gang 
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of Portuguese slave-hunters; but his eye at length | 
detecting the Union-jack flying from the mast- | 
head of the steel boat, he jumped up in frantic | 
excitement, and ran along the beach shouting, | 
“Ingleza! Ingleza!” (the “English ! the English !) | 
Young stood up in the boat, and shouted back the | 
warm greeting, and in a few moments the hill- 
sides were black with crowds of excited negroes 
rushing about and proclaiming the news that the 
English, the friends of the negro, had arrived. 
Mr. Young lost no time. On the following day 
he held a grand palaver with the chiefs, and 
stated his business. He was not mistaken in | 
believing in the fidelity of the Makololo. They 
agreed to accompany him, and remain until the | 
truth or falsehood of the story of the murder | 
of their beloved master was ascertained. But | 
there was a great difficulty to be overcome. The | | 
whole country east of the Upper Shiré was now | 
invaded by those very Mazite Zulus of whom we | 
have lately heard so much as the murderers of | 





' The two ship’s boats, with surplus stores, were 
' left behind at she settlement. 

It occupied four days and a half to reach the 
navigable waters beyond the falls. The boat 
was then again put together, and the party re- 
embarked ; it now consisted of five Englishmen, 
four negroes, and fourteen Makololo. The river 
Shiré here flows for about sixty miles quite free of 


| Obstruction. As they travelled onward, the signs 


of war and disturbance became more and more 
alarming. The banks were crowded, in many 


| places, with negro fugitives—chiefs and their 


people—all flying from the remorseless Zulus. 

It was here that the first news of Livingstone 
was heard. It was to the effect that a white 
traveller, with an escort of armed negroes, about 
twelve months previously, had crossed the Shiré 
| at Mapunda, near the lake, and had gone to- 
| wards the west. Some further particulars were 
| gathered, which left no doubt in Mr. Young’s 
mind that the traveller was Livingstone. Moosa 


Livingstone. In immense numbers they had swept | | had told the consul at Zanzibar that Livingstone 
down, from their old haunts north-west of the lake, | | had crossed a narrow part of the lake to Kam- 
midway between Nyassa and the sea; had devas- | punda, or Mapunda; and now, to his surprise, 


tated the whole country west of Lake Shirwa, 
where Bishop Mackenzie had his mission station, | 
and had now appeared on the eastern bank of the | 
Shiré. Wherever they went they had slaughtered | | 
old and young, and plundered the villages and | 
plantations of the agricultural negroes; for the 
Mazite never plant, nor pursue any regular in- | 
dustry; they subsist by plunder, and their strength | 

and daring are such that the negro tribes, with | 
their weak political organisation, are unable to 

withstand them. The Makololo, in courage and 

wariness, were a match for the Mazite; but it was 

a sore trial of their fidelity to ask them to leave 

their families and negro subjects in this dangerous 

position. The difficulty was met by their settling 

to leave five of their number behind, and Mr. 

Young supplying these defenders of the settle- 

ment with muskets and ammunition. 

The foot of the cataracts was reached on the 
19th of August. The country here is very rugged, | 
almost mountainous, but well wooded, and the 
scenery of the river, where for about forty miles 
its bed is choked with colossal boulders, and a| 
succession of magnificent falls occur, is grand in | | 
the extreme. The heat of the weather was 
overpowering, for the torrid sun of Africa poured | 
down its rays, through a cloudless sky, into these | 











Mr. Young finds the crossing-place at the 
southern instead of the northern end of the 
jlake. The prospects of the Search Expedition 
were considerably altered by this news, for it 
began to appear probable that the long and doubt- 
ful journey to the northern end of Nyassa would 
be unnecessary. 

The wild alarm that was spread throughout this 
region by the Mazite, embarrassed the expedition 
at every step. A white-headed, venerable negro 
chief, who had been driven from his lands on the 
shores of Lake Shirwa, asked Mr. Young “ when 
the Mazite would go back?” 

* That I cannot tell you,” was the natural reply. 

The old chief, who looked upon the white 
strangers as superior beings, endowed with the 
gift of prophecy, as well as other great qualities, 
said— 

“T cannot believe you. Have you not brought 
an iron ship from the sea, and carried her over 


| the mountains P You white men know everything, 


and can do everything.” 

The Makololo became every day more restive, 
and Young was afraid that if proof were obtained of 
| Livingstone’ s having passed in safety, at Mapunda, 
| which the boat was now rapidly approaching, 
the Makololo would declare their engagement ter- 


deep-sheltered valleys, and nothing but incessant | minated, and insist on returning to their homes. 
activity kept Mr. Young and his party in health. | | But it was Young’s object to trace Livingstone’s 
The steel boat was taken to pieces by Mr. Reid, and | | actual route, and to obtain evidence of his safety 
the negro carriers — 160 in number — commenced | | beyond the point where the Johanna men deserted. 
the same day to transport the sections, suspended | To do this it was necessary to visit many places on 
by strong cords to poles resting on the shoulders, the shores of the lake, and he therefore resolved 
up hill and down dale, over the wild country, | to pass Mapunda without stopping. 

along the western bank, towards the Upper Shiré. | On the 6th of September the steel boat emerged 
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Nyassa, and a grand prospect was opened to the 
gaze of the brave explorers. To the left extended 
a range of bold hills terminating in a lofty head- 
land, called formerly by Livingstone Cape Maclear ; 
to the right stretched a line of rocky coast with 
mountains in the background; before them lay a 
limitless expanse of water, agitated by a steady 
breeze blowing from the southward. The sails 
were spread to the welcome breeze, and the staunch 
little vessel bounded over the blue waters. The 
cool exhilarating breeze was welcome, after the 
sweltering heats of the Shiré valley. 

As the. day advanced, however, the breeze in- 
creased to a gale, although not a cloud obscured 
the blue, tropical sky. The Makololo, who make 
but poor sailors, became greatly terrified, and one 
by one slunk to the bottom of the boat. It was in 
vain that Young coaxed and threatened; they 
refused to stir, or help to bale out the water which 
now and then poured over the side, as the heavy 
seas were encountered. “If we are to die,” they 
said, “ we may as well die now.” The violence of 
the wind and height of the waves kept increasing, 
and Mr. Young now became anxious. He steered 
the vessel straight for the land, in the hope of 
finding some harbour of refuge; but in this part 
of the eastern coast the shores were rocky and 
precipitous, and there was no help for it but to 
run before the gale, at some distance from the 
shore, to avoid the numerous reefs which lay off 
it, and on which the surf broke with great fury. 

At length a snug little bay was reached. On 
going ashore, a hut was descried tenanted by a 
solitary negro. Fortunately, the negro was able to 
give very definite information about Livingstone. 
He described to Mr. Young his appearance, the 
number of his party, his instruments, and especially 
those with which he took observations for latitude 
and longitude, saying that “he had a little box 
containing white water, which would not wet the 
fingers when touched,’ meaning the mercury of 
the artificial horizon. Livingstone, it appears, had 
struck the eastern shore of the lake at this very 
spot, in marching south-west from the confluence 
of the Rovuma. The negro said Livingstone 
wanted to cross the lake to the western side, 
and had proceeded northward to the Arab slave- 
trading settlement, in order to obtain a passage in 
their dhow. 

Re-embarking, Mr. Young sailed along the coast 
in search of the Arab trading-post, and found it 
the next day, pleasantly situated on the shores of 
a beautiful bay. The Arab in charge was civil and 
communicative. He confirmed fully the informa- 
tion given by the negro, and said that Livingstone 
had waited there several days in vain for the 
return of the dhow, which was detained on the 
opposite side, and that then he had left for the 


from the tranquil waters of the river into the broad | southward, intending to cross at Mapunda. Several 
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small articles, including a Prayer-book, were given 


| to Mr. Young, as having formerly belonged to 





Livingstone. The Arab settlement is about sixty 
miles from the southern end of the lake. 

It was now necessary to send people into the 
interior, by land, in order to ascertain the exact 
route which Livingstone had taken, and also to 
learn whether the Johanna had retreated along the 
same line of march. The Makololo, fearless enough 
when on land, volunteered to go. The result, after 
a few days’ delay, was thoroughly satisfactory; not 
only was Livingstone’s route accurately fixed, but it 
was ascertained, beyond a doubt, that the Johanna 
men had passed that way after deserting their 
master. 

The search party, with their indomitable leader, 
now sailed across the lake, here fifty miles broad, 
for the purpose of reaching, as riear as possible, the 
spot where the treacherous carriers deserted, and 
reported Livingstone as being killed. Mr. Young 
first visited a negro village, called Levave. He 
here found several men who stated they had 
assisted to carry Livingstone’s baggage from 
one village to another. On careful inquiry, it 
was found that the places to which these men 
had accompanied our great traveller lay many 
days’ march beyond the point where the Johanna 
men had deserted. Moreover, nobody here had 
heard of the Mazite having been in this part of 
the country at all. Coasting down the western 
shore, other villages were visited ; similar accounts 
of Livingstone were received at all of them. At 
length the boat reached Marenga, a place which 
Moosa had described to the consul as the last of 
any note visited before the massacre occurred. 

The chief of Marenga received Mr. Young with 
open arms, and entertained him with great hospi- 
tality. He had known Livingstone in 1861, and 
was, therefore, able to give very reliable informa- 
tion. He said our traveller had spent several 
days with him, about twelve months previously, 
and had then proceeded to the north-west; that 
the Johanna men had returned, without their 
loads, a few days afterwards, saying they were 
returning because their engagement with Living- 
stone had expired. When Young explained to 
him that our traveller had been reported as killed 
by the Mazite, within about twenty miles of 
Marenga, the old chief laughed outright, being 
greatly tickled at the absurdity of the report. He 
assured Young that had anything happened to 
Livingstone even a month’s journey from 
Marenga, he would be sure to have heard of it. 
This statement is considered by those who know 
this part of Africa to be strictly true, for Marenga 
is a chief belonging to the great Babisa tribe, who 
are the traders and travellers of Central Eastern 
Africa. The unanimity of all the negroes who 
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were questioned is considered conclusive in favour 
of Livingstone’s safety, at any rate, in this part of 
his journey; for had anything sinister happened 
to him, rival tribes would have been eager to have 
informed Mr. Young’s well-armed party of the 


guilt of their neighbours, in order that they might | 


revenge themselves cheaply. 

From Marenga the boat proceeded to Mapunda, 
and thus quitted the beautiful but stormy Nyassa. 
Full confirmation of the previous accounts were 
received at this village, and especially as far as 
concerned the Johanna men, who had passed 
through the place on their retreat to the coast, 
saying they had left Livingstone, but mentioning 
nothing about his having been killed. 

The descent of the Shiré was accomplished with 
ease and pleasure. The Makololo found that their 
settlement had not been visited by the Mazite; in 
fact, the Mazite had retreated from the banks of 
the Shiré since the boat party had passed. Mr. 
Young and his companions frequently landed, and 


enjoyed much sport in elephant and hippopotamus | 


shooting—a relaxation they had earned a right to 


by their bold and successful labours in the search ' 


now completed. They reached the mouth of the 
Zambesi, in good health, on the 11th of November, 
nineteen days earlier than the leader had calcu- 
lated upon. On the 1st of December a ship of 
war, sent by the commodore of the station, arrived, 
and, recognising the signal hoisted by Mr. Young, 
sent a boat ashore, and embarked the party—boats 
and all—for the Cape and England. 
Where Livingstone is now, and at what part of 
|the African coast he will emerge from the in- 
terior of this mysterious continent, are matters of 
i conjecture. It is sufficient, for the present, to have 
proved that he was not killed in the country where 
the Johanna men left him, and no other sinister 
report has reached us concerning him. On the 
contrary, news has been received of a white 
traveller having been seen on the western shores 
of Tanganyika, and of his having given letters to 
| a native trader for the consul at Zanzibar, which 
| letters have not yet come to hand. We have good 
‘reason for hoping that this as yet unknown 
traveller may be our noble Livingstone, and that 
he may live to reach England, and enchant us 
with the story of his most wonderful journey. 














RELIGION 
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THE HAPPINESS OF HOME. 


faults, probably there is not a 
country in the world where the ag- 





compared with ours: and all this 
grows out of the virtues of home life. A family 
is a nation in miniature. A nation is a large 


OTWITHSTANDING our many | 


gregate of social happiness is to be | 


IN THE HOME. 


INCUMBENT OF ST. JAMEs’s, HOLLOWAY. 


from seeds that must be planted, and watched 
over; it is susceptible of injuries which can be 
| guarded against; it is liable to evils, which, like 
hot and poisonous blasts, wither all home happi- 
ness to the root. It is immensely important to 
| know what elements are essential to home hap- 
| piness, and what things tend to cherish, injure, 
_and destroy it. 

A family circle, when entire, is a little com- 







family; its social condition depends upon the | 
homes that compose it. Imagine a neighbour- munity, divine in its constitution and hedged about 
hood where home virtues reign in every house,| with sacredness, consisting of father, mother, 
both the parents persons of eminent piety and | children, and to some family circles, servants are 
goodness, and the “children honour their father introduced to share its duties and promote its 
and their mother,” and servants “show all good interests and comforts. It is important to re- 
fidelity,” what an air of blessedness would dis- | member that the happiness of this circle is not 
tinguish that place! If the fathers were like | dependent upon its external condition. A poor 
Abraham, fearing God themselves, and command- | family may be just as happy as one that has riches 
ing their children and households after them ; ana | at command. It has nothing to do with rank, or 
the mothers had Sarah’s eminent graces without | wealth, or luxury, or fame. People who possess 
even her venial frailties; if the sons were young | these things may enjoy the happiness of home, 
men of exemplary virtue, like Joseph, or Samuel, ‘but it is not these appendages that make home 
or Daniel, or Timothy; and the daughters as the | happy. Some rejoice to lay down the burden of 
sisters at Bethany whom Jesus loved, it is impos- | | official greatness, and retire with thankful satis- 
sible to estimate the degree of pure and exalted | faction to the peacefulness of home; others are so 
happiness which such a community would attain. | bewildered by the glitter of the great world as to 
And why may not we? Home happiness is not | find the scenes and duties of home life dull and 
one of those accidental privileges which fall into | insipid. Be this as it may, these outward things 
the lap we know not how. It is a thing that can | are but the stamp on the gold, they are not the 
be explained, and sought, and cultivated; it springs | gold itself. A man’s genuine value depends on 
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what he is in himself, not what he seems to be 
before the world; he is not simply himself there; 
let me see him, not as clad in the robes of office, 
aor absorbed in the tumult of business; not as he 
appears in the brilliant circles of wealth, nor even 
in the assemblies of worship; but as he is at 
home by his own fireside—the husband, the father, 
mingling in the bosom of his own household ; 
there it is you see the genuine character. 

Home happiness, then, has to do with personal 
character. Each member of the household either 
zaugments or diminishes it. The happiness of the 
whole is the aggregate of the individual happi- 
ness. One jarring string spoils the harmony. 
It grows out of the personal qualities of each. 
Tt is not the result of circumstances or social 
eondition, but the manifestation of personal good- 
ness. A home may become a very altered one. 
Time and years may make sad havoc; and sick- 
mess may spread its gloom over the home. Re- 
rerses may abridge its comforts, and sorrows still 
greater may invade their dwelling; but if its mem- 
bers all abide true and genuine and faithful, they 
may lose other things, but their united happiness 
survives. Home wears a soberer aspect, but it 
breathes the same spirit. Their cup of domestic 
happiness is as full, though it has some ingredients 
they never tasted before. They have less to love, 
bat they love as truly,—less to give them joy, but 
more to inspire hope,—less that the world covets, 
bat more that God values, approves, and blesses. 

Happiness cannot be real and abiding in any 
home where there is no religion. The foundation 
must be laid in the personal faith and faithfulness 
ef the father and mother. They must lead the 
way. We look with the gravest suspicion upon 
the future condition of a home where the reli- 

“ gious element is wanting. But it must be genuine. 
There are homes professing godliness where there 
is not much happiness; and some are said to be 
happy homes where little or no regard is paid to 
religious duties. But we are not speaking of the 
tondition of those homes where religion is just 
something added on, but where it is the life and 
raling principle. A family that has only the form 
ef godliness, will only have the show and sem- 
blance of happiness. Such persons reap just what 
they sowed. Nay, a man may be really religious; 
his sentiments, his experience, and his personal 
conduct may be those of a religious man, and 
yet, somehow, he may fail in the religious ad- 
ministration of his household. It may be owing, 
perhaps, to some defect in discipline, or teach- 
ing, or parental influence. Somehow or another, 
the seeds of irreligious disorder have been sown, 
and to his intense concern he sees the tares of 
domestic unhappiness rankly springing up even 
in his own household. On the other hand, a man 
of the world who has no religion may be’ gifted 


with such wisdom for the administration of g 
household —may have such just views of the 
world, and how to live in it—may rule his 
children with such discretion as to win their 
permanent esteem, and his house may become 
an example of united affection, — parents and 
children rejoicing in each other’s comfort. But, 
after all, it is a house built upon the sand. It 
may stand securely in the bright seasons of health 
and prosperity; but the winds will blow, and the 
rains descend, and the floods beat vehemently 
against it; dark days will come when sorrows, 
temptations, and evils in ten thousand forms will 
try them to the uttermost,—when changes will 
break up their home, and those young’! people 
who have no faith, and no refuge to flee to, must 
brave life’s ocean for themselves, not knowing 
how to steer or where to seek for real comfort; 
and can you wonder if their home happiness fails? 

Nothing can ever secure a man’s permanent 
happiness in this life but that which prepares him 
for the next. If we are to stand firm against the 
aggressive temptations which come more and 
more thickly as life goes on; if we are to haye 
true rest and peace of mind, and the consciousness 
that sin is forgiven, and God is our Father in 
heaven; if we are to have a comfort that floods 
of sorrow cannot quench, and a hope that brightens 
into glory when death gathers gloomily around, 
then, for all this we must have the foundation 
laid where the Bible lays it, in that repentance 
towards God, and that faith in the Lord Jesus 
Christ, which ensures our true welfare here in 
this world, and makes us joint heirs with Christ 
in the life to come. 

But something else is wanted. The happiness 
of home is a tender plant, which cannot be reared 
at all except with much anxious culture. May I 
whisper a word of counsel to the chief ruling 
powers of the household, that its growth and 
prosperity depends, in the first place, upon the 
mutual happiness of parents themselves? When 
God formed the Jewish nation he embodied all 
moral duties in two great and comprehensive laws 
—laws of love—love to God and love to man. 
When God united the first pair in marriage in 
Paradise, he comprehended all their duties like- 
wise in two great laws, both again fulfilled in love; 
the one was to rule in love, the other to obey in 
love; love binding each to the other, only under 
different aspects, and so needful that any infringe- 
ment of either damages the happiness of both. 
The love of the one is maintained by the love of 
the other. The one rules, but he rules by love; 
the other obeys, but she loves to obey. The one 
bears the heavier burden of life; the other mul- 
tiplies its comforts. The one loves to spend her 
every day among home duties, and even home 








cares; the other loves to aid her duties with his 
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counsels and sympathise with her anxieties. Both 
consult together, and labour and pray together 
too; what concerns the one is an equal care to 
the other; both travel on together amid the same 
joys and sorrows, the same interests and hopes, 
—companions in the same eventful journey, and 
heirs together of the grace of life. 

Parents are the main contributors to the sum 
of domestic happiness, but children have their 
part to contribute as well. And if the mutual 
duties of parents are comprehended in that one 
great law of love, the duties of children spring 
out of the great law of filial obedience. We are 
all ready to admit in theory that children are to 
obey their parents in all things; and yet young 
persons indulge their doubts whether this rule 
applies practically to themselves. Every day’s 
experience attests the supreme wisdom of this 
hw, and the rich blessings it brings to them 
who fulfil it. A family is placed under parental 
government, and wisely so placed. When children 
tome into the world they have everything to learn, 
ind to learn amid deceptions, evils, enemies of all 
kinds. Their parents have had already many years’ 
experience and observation, seen many failures, 
ind learnt many important lessons. They might 
explain to their children the results of their ex- 
perience, and much they are ready to explain; 
out their details would be little understood, and 
leave obscure and faint impressions. But there 
is one thing they can do: they can tell their 
children in plain, direct terms what to do, and 
what to shun. They know the perils of life better 
than ‘you do. They know the rocks that lie, sunk 
and rugged, beneath the smooth water, and the 
strong currents of evil against which they had to 
steer hard; they cannot always tell you why, or 
detail the process by which the danger comes; 
but this they can do, they can bid you turn the 
helm and put about the ship when they see you 
drifting in those perilous waters. It is very likely 
that you may not see the danger as they see it; 
but even if you do not, you will not regret having 
done as they bid you. Immediate, implicit, un- 
questioning obedience is just the wisest, as it is 
the hardest, of all the lessons that can be learnt 
in early life. 

The Scriptures place filial obedience among the 
strongest safeguards and the most solid blessings 
of life. A few years ago a large tract in a northern 
county was desolated amid immense destruction of 


life and property by the embankment of a reser- | 


voir suddenly giving way. It was discovered that 
there was some slight defect near the foundation | 
by which the water was oozing out, and widened | 
the opening until the earthwork gave way in that | 
terrible inundation. Filial disobedience is just | 
such a beginning. It may commence in little | 
things, and may never amount to any grave in- 


fractions; but, when this mischief comes into a 
family, materials are already there on which 
graver temptations will operate by-and-by. A 
successful attack has been made on the sacredness 
of home government,—a breach is made in the 
wall, and things will not remain as they are. Sur- 
rounded as young people are by the wicked and 
designing, no one can tell what may one day ensue 
when the stronghold of filial obedience has already 
given way. Parents are the protectors and guides 
which God has wisely appointed to guard the in- 
experience of early years. Many find out, but, to 
their lasting regret, when it is too late, the evils 
of casting off parental rule; whereas.I never knew 
an instance in which young persons sustained any 
lasting injury by following too confidingly the 
counsels and will of their parents. 

There are other matters which tend to the 
happiness of home; they may seer: of minor im- 
portance, but can never be disregarded without 
diminishing, in some serious degree, the comfort 
of the home circle. In fact, there is no place in 
which the power of little things is more felt and 
appreciated than at home; and the happiness of 
one’s every-day life is made up mainly of little 
things. What interests a mere observer in wateh- 
ing a piece of complicated machinery is the ease 
and gentle gliding with which each movement is 
performed. But that perfect ease is the result of 
wise construction kept in order by continual atten- 
tion and care. Home is a delicately constructed 
organisation. It is most important that every 
member of a household should bestow assiduous 
personal attention upon its welfare and comfort. 
It is easy to disturb the harmonious order of 
home. A little inadvertence may do it,—the in- 
dulgence of self-will at the cost of others’ eom- 
fort,—the neglect of known rules,—the disregard 
of times, and hours, and home regulations,—the 
want of due care as to words, or looks, or tempers, 
slightly wrong at first, but which gain strength in 
time; these are the little evils which cast a shade 
over the bright aspect of home happiness,—rub 
off the bloom and beauty of our every-day enjoy- 
ment, which once disturbed is with difficulty 
recovered. And it is by the assiduous cultiva- 
tion of these lesser virtues that home is made 
the scene of a felicity which is the emblem of a 
heavenly home, and preparation for its everlasting 
possession. 

It has been ascertained that a large proportion 
of convicts are people who either had no homes 
or were unhappy there. A young man who makes 
such an entrance into the world begins life under 
| unspeakable disadvantages. He has no past re- 
| collection to appeal to as the source of comfort 
under trouble, or defence against evil. Noi a 
of a loving father rises up to admonich him against 
' dallyi ing with temptation; no mother’s smile re- 
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curs to his mind as he kneeled at her feet in 
prayer; no gentle sister ministered to his com- 
fort; no meeting together morning and evening 
around the throne of grace to supplicate God’s 
help or pardon for the day. Oh! that these 
papers may enrich young persons with such coun- 





—_—_ 


the just.” And if there be one place where home 
happiness is more important than another, it is 
in our great cities. Worn and wearied with the 
toils of business and tumult of the world, who cap 
estimate the blessedness with which a Christian 
parent enters again upon the calm repose of home! 


sels as may protect them against the perils of But let us ever remember that if our home hap. 


coming years. 

When I think of Abraham, and his household 
blessed in him; the blessing that Jacob brought 
on the home of Laban, and Joseph on the house 
of Potiphar; of Zacharias and Elisabeth; of the 
mothers of Pascal and Augustine, of Cowper and 
Baxter, and some of the best and most exemplary 
characters in our day, in Church and State, we 
have proof enough that the truth of the proverb 
holds good still—“ He blesseth the habitation of 





| piness is to be permanent and abiding, He whow 
presence alone secures true blessedness must dwell 
among us. Open your hearts and houses to Him 
that He may make his abode with you. Andif 
He be there, He will alleviate your burdens, solace 
you in sorrow, and help in every trial; that, while 
you see in the unkappiness around that his “ curse 
is upon the wicked,” still do you find, to yar 
ever-increasing thankfulness, that “He blessdh 
the habitation of the just.” 








THE CHILD'S 


HILDHOOD’S silvery notes arise, 
Seeking through the evening air 

Upward passage to the skies— 
Hush ! it is the evening prayer. 


Softly through the clashing noise 
Of a world of sin and care, 

Penetrates the whispering voice 
Of the infant’s evening prayer. 


Many an angel, flitting by, 
Pauseth, as there meets his ear— 
So unlike the sounds of earth— 
The child of heaven’s evening prayer, 


And the legions of the prince 
Of the power of the air, 

Back recoiling, glare and wince, 
Dare not stop the evening prayer. 


Scathless passing every foe, 
From all hindrances secure, 





EVENING PRAYER. 


Clear, though lispingly and low, 
Rings it through the ether pure, 


Till it reaches highest heaven, 

And the great Redeemer there— 
All its earthliness forgiven— 

Take the precious evening prayer. 


For his holy name refines it, 
Makes it sinless all and fair ; 
With his own petition joins it, 
Pleads this childish evening prayer. 


Sleeping till the night is over 
On the Everlasting Arm, 

Nought of evil hath the power 
Jesus’ little child to harm. 


Eve by eve, as prayer ascendeth, 
Morn by morn is heaven more near: 
Till the little pilgrim blendeth 
Praise in heaven with his prayer. 





A BRAVE LIFE. 


BY THE AUTIIOR OF “ DEEPDALE VICARAGE, 


| letters, that he might get back to Charley. He had 


CHAPTER XIV. 
IN THE MILL. 

Se HE room was not a large one. It was 
a three-cornered shape, and the fire- 
place was in the corner. Qn one side 
of the fireplace was the desk, at which 
There was not 
much ficldene | in the room—just a chair or two, and 
an old-fashioned table with leaves that let up and 
down; and a hearthrug, very much worn, that lay 
before the fire, and did duty as a carpet. 

Harold was writing by the light of a solitary gas- 
burner overhead, 
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thought of something to take home, as a treat for 
the sick boy. Charley was very fond of oysters, and 
he should have some for supper. Harold would buy 
a score or two, and they would have a feast, he and 
his brother. 

He had finished at last, and was putting the stamps 
on his letters, when he heard a queer, muffled sound, 
as though some one were advancing stealthily along 
the passage. The sound puzzled Harold ; he thought 
no one was in the mill but himself. Indeed, he felt 
sure of this, as the keys were in his pocket. Could 


He was in haste to finish his! it be the wind, or the little waterfall that prattled 
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yonder in the field near the mill? No! he heard the 
waterfall distinctly, and he heard the other noise as 
well, 

It came creeping on, nearer and nearer. Now, it 
had reached the door. Harold was constitutionally 
brave—no one more so: but there are moments in 
the history of the bravest of us—when we Scent 
danger—and it strikes a kind of chill into us. We 
are approaching we know not what. And so it was 
with Harold. His heart gave a curious flutter, as the 
sound stopped close behind the door. 

Then the door began stealthily to be opened. The 
proceeding was stealthy altogether. There was some- 
thing mysterious about it, and which gave to it its 
dangerous aspect. The door was pushed open, and 
there peered in the ill-omened face of Richard Fanan. 

Harold had the letters in his hand. In the 
momentary surprise he dropped them; but he 
gathered them up again, still looking towards the 
door. 

Other faces besides Richard’s now came into view. 
Harold’s quick eye ran over them in a second. He 
counted six—six desperate men; and he but one! 

He knew that this visit boded no good. How came 
they there but by craft and subtlety? What was 
their errand? Ah! he could not answer that question. 
All he knew was, that he was a solitary man in that 
lonely place, and they were not friends, but foes. 

When he saw them, and measured the extent of 
his peril, and had fairly solved the mystery, he 
became cool and collected. He stood facing them, 
his arms folded, his eye carefully noting every move- 
ment. When they had entered, all of them, and 
stood in a menacing attitude before him, he said, 
quite in his natural tone, without the slightest 
tremor, “ Well, Richard Fanan, what did you want 
with me?” 

His calm, intrepid manner, the absence of all fear 
or agitation, took Richard by surprise. He had not 
calculated on the power of resistance which met 
him. 

«T wanted a word or two with you, Mr. Blake,” he 
replied, after an awkward pause. 

“As many as you like, provided you will not 
detain me long,” said Harold, calmly. 

“Mr. Blake,” began Richard, “you must see, sir, 
that we are one too many for you. I’d advise you 
to listen to me, or it may happen to be the worse 
for you.” 

“IT am listening,” said Harold, quietly. 

«Then, sir, I’ve this to say: in the first place, we 
don’t mean to be trifled with. Them as have took 
the law in their own hands, are apt to be dangerous, 
Mr. Blake.” 

Harold inclined his head by way of assent. 

“So that it will be best for you to comply with 
our wishes at once,” said Richard, with a menacing 
glance. 

“Perhaps you will inform me what those wishes 





are,” replied Harold. 
“TI will, sir. You will please pay us the wages that | 
Mr. Mapleson stopped, because we wasn’t at the mill | 


from Monday till Wednesday. You'll do that first, if 
you please.” 

“What, now?” 

“Yes, now. You've get the cash-box somewhere 
or other ; Mr. Mapleson always kept it here.” 

“‘ He kept a cash-box here certainly,” replied Harold, 
as self-possessed as if he had been asked to light a 
cigar; “ but it’s locked.” 

“You have the key, sir.” 

** No, I haven’t; Mr. Mapleson has the key.” 

“We'll break it open then !” cried Richard, getting 
enraged, and his face dark with passion. 

“You had better try,” said Harold, coolly. 

The box in question was kept in an iron safe, and 
Harold pointed to it. The men might as well have 
tried to pull down the heavens. 

“Now, Mr. Blake,” said Richard, who as usual was 
the spokesman, “you've baffled us once, and we'll 
take care you don’t do it again. If we can’t get the 
money, we'll get the other thing. You and the 
master play into each other’s hands, sir. What one 
says, the other sticks by. Wearestarving men. No 
one will employ us. We are hunted from place to 
place. Now, I demand that Mr. Mapleson takes us 
on again, and gives us work !*” 

Harold was silent. 

“Do you hear, Mr. Blake?” said Richard, in a 
threatening tone: “we demand that he takes us on 
again, and gives us work.” 

“ He’s afraid,” said one of the men who stood close 
to Richard’s elbow. 

“No, I am not afraid,” said Harold, firmly; “I 
was only astonished at your proposal—too much 
astonished, for the moment, to speak.” 

“Then you'll take us on.” said Richard, quickly. 

“My good man, I am not the master. How can I 
take you on?” 

“You can bring it before the master, and force 
him to do it.” 

“T can bring it before the master,” said Harold, in 
a tone of deliberation ; “and it is not unlikely that I 
may; but as to forcing him to take you back again, 
that is another matter.” 

“Do you refuse?” threatened Richard. 

And the men advanced a step nearer, so as to hem 
Harold in. He did not stir. He stood, his arms 
folded, his eye still, taking in every movement. 

“I do refuse,” he replied, in a voice as firm and 
clear as ever. ; 

“Refuse?” echoed Richard. 

“Yes; I do refuse,” repeated Harold. 

“Do you know what will happen to you, Mr. 
Blake, being in our power, and we six men, and you 
only one?” 

«That I do not know, Richard ; I only know, what- 
ever the alternative was, I should act the same.” 

«May I ask your reason, sir ?” 

“Because I am in my employer’s interest, and 
nothing would be more disastrcus than for him to 
take back such men as you are.” 

Richard glared at him fiercely. It wasa moment of 
real danger, and Harold knewit. In the few seconds 
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of an awful silence that preceded the danger, Harold 
listened. But there was no sound, save the rippling 
of the waterfall in the field below. Not a single 
sound. No one was at hand to succour. All help 
lay far away! 

He knew Richard had a weapon concealed in his 
bosom. He knew that he himself had none. Well, if 
it came to that, he would sell his life dearly! If it 
eame to brute force, he must put out all the strength 
God had given him. 

As for succumbing to these men, even for a 
moment, it never occurred to him. 

Something glittered before his eyes; but he was 
on his guard. The arm that held it was struck up 
with a vigorous blow. A man lay stunned and sense- 
less on the ground, and the weapon was Harold’s. 
It was the work of a moment, and then he faced the 
other men, his eyes sparkling with excitement. 

The man who had fallen was Richard Fanan. 

“Now,” said Harold, firmly, and addressing the 
rest of the men, “it strikes me, my friends, that you 
have been deluded by the fellow yonder, and that he 
has led you into a great deal of mischief, You see, 
this thing I hold in my hand is an ugly kind of 
weapon. It is a revolver, and I could shoot any of 
you down in a minute. But I would rather reason 
with you, and get ycu out of the trouble that Richard 
has brought upon you. Will you listen to me a 
couple of seconds ?” 

The men had been fairly taken aback by Harold’s 
intrepidity. Like all such men, they were cowards at 
heart, and they began to see very clearly that the 
game was going against them. Indeed, to escape 
was getting the uppermost idea in their minds. 

“Now,” said Harold, “you men are liable to be 
clapped into prison for this night’s work, and will be, 
unless you follow my advice. Go quietly home, every 
one of you, and instead of taking the law into your 
own hands again, just try to be sober and industrious. 
You have tried idleness and drink, now see what good 
honest work will do for you.” 

The men stared at him a few minutes, as if scarcely 
understanding what he said; then they stole away, 
one by one, the way they had come, and Harold saw 
them no more. As for Richard Fanan, he was given 
into custody, in the course of the next half hour, and 
carried off to goal. 


CHAPTER XV. 
JOHN’S THREAT. 
ADIES who are desirous of making an INCOME, 


by Genteel Employment, at their own houses, are 
requested to apply to the Repository, No. 6, Gower Street 
Newbury. Liberal Prices, and Constant Employment 
guaranteed. 

This advertisement was in the local paper, issued 
every week in Newbury. 

Alice Sylvester’s eye had been riveted upon it with 
Intense interest. She had been reading the paper, 
from end to end, in an abstracted manner, scarce 
caring what the news was about; but when she came 
to the advertisement she stopped. She read it over 





and over again, to herself, ef course. Her mother was 
in the room, so was Raymond; but she would never 
have thought of reading it to them. Alice had an 
inner worldof hopes, fears, and desires, into which they 
had never entered, and which they never dreamed of. 

Employment—work—labour. The words sounded 
sweet in the ears of Alice—Sylvester though she was. 
Why should she not work? Why should she not, in 
the fulness of her youth, and health, and vigour, do 
something to repair the evils that had come upon 
them? She knew their debts were shameful! She 
had seen, only the other day, as she passed the head 
of the staircase, a wan, half-starved woman in the 
hall. She knew the woman was a sempstress, and 
she heard her say, that the grand ladies had brought 
her to ruin; that she had worked night and day for 
them, and they did not pay her. The agony of that 
moment was vivid in Alice’s memory. In vain she 
had wept and prayed, in deep humiliation before God, 
for these the sins of her house, In vain, and reckless 
of the consequences, she had taken a bracelet from 
her arm, and, unperceived by any one, slipped it 
into the woman’s hand. In vain, as far as her own 
suffering went, the sight of that woman’s face she 
would never, never forget. Why should she not 
work ? 

“There,” said Raymond, rising from the desk 
where he had been writing, and sweeping away 
Alice’s train of thought as though it had been a 
cobweb— “there, so much for Mrs. Brooklyn, of 
Brooklyn Hall !” 

“Have you written to her?” asked his mother. 

“Yes, and said we will go.” 

“Raymond, how very distressing of you!” cried 
Alice, in a tone of annoyance; “I would so much 
rather have declined.” 

«But you are a minor, Alice, and must do what 
your lawfuk and natural guardians bid you,” replied 
Raymond, playfully, and fastening down the envelope. 

“Oh, mother! pray do not let us go,” exclaimed 
Alice. “Considering the circumstances we are placed 
in"? 

“It is imperative we should show ourselves in 
public,” said Raymond, quickly. 

“ And considering that dear papa has only been 

“My mother is not going,” again interrupted Ray- 
mond, quickly ; “ only yourself and myself, Alice.” 

“That is bad enough, Raymond! In fact, nothing 
can be worse than Mrs. Brooklyn’s grand gatherings, 
as she calls them. What with her lords, and ladies, 
and earls, and marquises, it is positively over- 
whelming.” 

“Mrs. Brooklyn moves in the best society,” said 
Lady Sylvester, gravely. 

“Which Alice abhors, and always did,” added 
Raymond. 

“I think we have no business with any society at 
all,” replied Alice; “we ought rather to hide ourselves 
in obscurity.” The remembrance of the wretched- 
looking sempstress, in the hall, gave a bitterness to 
her voice as she said it. 

“You are quite wrong, Alice, andthe most recreant 
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kind of Sylvester that ever lived,” cried Raymond, 
half playfully, half reproachfully. “If the world once 
suspects us, we are undone. Our policy is to keep it 
blindfold.” 

“ But it does suspect us, it is not blindfold,” re- 
turned Alice, again thinking of the woman who had 
worked night and day. “ People are reminded daily 
of us, and how we have lived, and what we have done. 
Our very name will be a bye-word !” 

“How are they reminded of us, Alice?” asked her 
mother. 

“By what we owe them, mother,” replied Alice, 
bitterly. And then, as her feelings were getting 
the mastery, she rose and quitted the room. 

There was a silence when she was gone. Raymond 
came and stood by the fire, and looked thoughtfully 
and sorrowfully into it. The cloud never cleared 
away from this domestic circle: it hung suspended, 
night and day. 

* Raymond,” said Lady Sylvester, at length, “ I did 
not mention it before Alics, poor girl, but a new 
disaster has happened to us. This letter came for 
you while you were out, and, as I guessed at its con- 
tents, I read it. John Humphreys threatens to put 
an execution in the house.” 

“The impudent rascal!” 
white and trembling. 

“« He does, to recover a sum of money lent by old 
Humphreys to my late dear husband; and if the 
payment is not made forthwith, we may expect the 
consequences.” 

“ But he must be stopped! He shall not! he dare 
not!” cried Raymond, passionately. 

Lady Sylvester sat erect in her chair. Her atti- 
tude was that of one who bids defiance to the world. 

“I must see cur solicitor, and at once. He must 
quash the proceeding—quash it altogether!” con- 
tinued Raymond, vehemently. 

“But how, Raymond, unless we pay this man? Is 
there anything for us to lay hands on, and get rid 
of him, once and for ever?” 

“There is nothing but what we absolutely need to 
live upon, from day to day,” replied Raymond, “and 
every inch of ground is mortgaged to its full value. 
What with interest, and compound interest, dear 
mother, the vessel is near to foundering!” added he 
with a melancholy smile. 

“I see, Raymond, I see!” said his mother, sadly. 

“T have done what I could,” added Raymond, in a 
tone of despair; “I have sacrificed all; I have stuck 
by the old fabric till the last, and now—now this 
fellow will shiver it to ruins!” 

“But you must do something, Raymond! You 
had better see Mr. Carlton at once; to-night if you 
could.” 

‘He is gone to London, mother; I saw him start- 
ing off this afternoon. We can do nothing till to- 
morrow.” 

“Will he be home to-morrow ?” 

“Yes, and I will gotohim. Not that it is of the 
least use. He can nomore stop the leak than we can.” 

“But he might suggest something, Raymond. 


exclaimed Raymond, 





Think, my son!—think of the alternative, an 
execution in the house! Why, it would be death 
tous!” And she rose up, and began to walk hur. 
riedly about. 

“Mother, dear mother !”—he went to her, and put 
his arm round her—“ be composed, mother. If yoy 
fail, all fails.” 

“‘T shall not fail,” and she turned her proud haad. 
some face towards him. “I will stand my ground, 
while there is an inch for me stand upon!” 

“ That is right, mother, and so will I.” 

And the family retired to rest as usual, though in 
two instances, at least, the pillow was thickly strewed 
with thorns. 





CHAPTER XVI. 

JOSEPHINE ON THE WORLD. 
RacuEL, though the most active little body in New. 
bury, found at this time quite enough to do. She 
had taken the rooms for Miss Graham, and very 
pretty rooms they were. Rachel had always aneyo 
to cheerfulness and comfort. She liked the sunny 
side of things, and the house she had chosen, as 
Miss Graham’s new home, was on the sunny side 
of the street. It was a street that ran quite out of 
Newbury into the country, and green fields could be 
seen in the distance, and walks had in the fresh 
country air in which Rachel herself so much de 
lighted; for Rachel had been born and brought » 
in the country, and it was only one of the chanca 
and reverses of life that had cast her into the mids 
of Newbury. 

When the rooms were taken, Rachel’s next business 
was to make them as pleasant as she could. All 
Josephine’s possessions were conveyed there’ as 
speedily as possible, and with these materials Rachel 
effected quite a metamorphosis. 

The pictures, some of them from Josephine’s own 
pencil and brush, were hung round the room, to the 
banishment of certain family portraits which had 
stared at you, in vulgar complacency, from either side 
the fireplace. The mantelpiece was cleared of shep- 
herds and shepherdesses in white china, and made to 
look quite another thing, with the few ornaments in 
more correct taste that were furnished from Jose- 
phine’s store. 

The little sofa was surprised into looking pretty, 
and even handsome, by the worked cushions and the 
anti-macassars that were placed upon it, and that 
abundantly concealed its defects. Then, when Jose- 
phine’s chair stood by the fire, and a few books and 
other matters were dispersed about the room, the 
effect was so satisfactory, that Rachel stood a minute 
to contemplate it, her face beaming with delight. 
Then, having put a fresh supply of coals on the fire, 
to make it look cheerful at the right moment, and 
being quite sure nothing remained to be done, she 
put on her bonnet, and started off to fetch Josephine. 

Josephine had all her clothes packed up, and the 
boxes stood corded in the hall. She herself was 
ready dressed, and sat waiting in the room up-stairs 
till Rachel should come for her. 
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She was still very weak and ill. Her face looked 
more wan and pallid than ever in her mourning | 
ponnet, with the crape veil thrown back; and it was | 
a critical moment, perhaps the most so, of any that 
had yet befallen her. 

She was going from the home that had sheltered 
her so long, to a vexed, uncertain future. The 
ground had been rent from under her. She knew 
not whither these stormy waves would not toss her. 
Hers was a frail barque to be out on such a treacherous 
sea ! 

She was anxious to be gone. It was sad to sit here 
alone, amid this wreck and tribulation. The house 
was all in confusion. It was being put in order for 
the new arrival, and no one thought of Josephine. 

Presently, the brisk step of Rachel was heard on 
the stairs—Rachel, the one true friend this deserted 
woman had in the world. 

“And now, Miss Graham, all is ready, and the cab 
isat the door,” said Rachel, cheerfully; “and here is 
thesun come out to shine upon you. Why, you must 
not give up!” for Josephine, almost for the first 
time, was weeping bitterly. 

“Come, you will be better when you get away from 
here,” said Rachel, her eyes brimming over; “and 
ey are such pleasant rooms! Come, dear Miss 
Graham !” 

Josephine rose, trembling, and her knees tottering. 
She was very feeble, and this trying moment was 
almost more than she could bear. 

She had to lean on Rachel; and the two women 
went for the last time down the antique staircase. 

The cab was standing at the door, and Josephine’s 
packages had all been put in. Rachel assisted her to | 
enter, and then was about to get outside, but Jose- 
phine stopped her. 

“You must come with me, Rachel,” whispered she, 
holding her tightly by the hand. 

Rachel got in, and sat by her side, Josephine kept 
hold of her hand. At this time of utter need and 
wretchedness, there was no one on earth but Rachel 
tocling to! Neither of the women spoke. Josephine 
was still weeping, and Rachel held her peace: even 
she scarce knew what to say. 

At length the cab stopped, and Rachel sprang out, 
4s brisk as ever. 

“Here we are, Miss Graham! I shall just take 
you in, and then I will see to the boxes. Never 
do you trouble about anything.” And she hurried 
het into the little parlour. “Just sit down and rest, 
and T'll be back in a moment.” 

Back Rachel hurried; and in less time than could 
be believed the cab was rattling down the street 
again, 

Rachel had not much more time to spare. The 
School opened at two, and she had not yet given up 

her duties ; but she made the most of the half hour 
left to her. She had the boxes carried up-stairs, and 
then went back to Josephin>. 





Josephine was better now. She had put aside her 
bonnet, and the wrappers with which Rachel had | 
muffled her up, to keep her from the cold; and she 


had taken a survey of all that Rachel had done for 
her. 

When Rachel entered, Josephine spoke cheerfully, 
and like herself. 

“ How good you have been, Rachel! and what a 
nice home you have chosen for me!” 

“T am so glad you like it,” replied Rachel, in a 
tone of delight ; “it is the pleasantest situation in all 
Newbury, to my way of thinking. Why, you will 
feel quite in the country here!” 

This was the ultimatum of Rachel’s ideas of bliss. 

« And, dear Miss Graham,” said Rachel, blushing a 
little, “if you look out of your bedroom window, you 
will see a red house in the distance. It is not more 
than two or three fields off; and that is where I am 
going to live.” 

“TI am sure, Rachel, you deserve to be very happy.” 

“‘ Happy !—oh, yes, I am sure to be happy;” and 
then she checked herself: she did not think it kind 
to parade her own happiness before Josephine. 

While she had been speaking, she had wrapped up 
Josephine’s shawl, and put the mufflers on one side. 
Then she said, “I am afraid I must run away. But 
you will be very comfortable, Iam sure. Mrs. Green 
is the name of the woman of the house, and she will 
come and see what you want, Good-bye, dear Miss 
Graham.” 

“ Are you obliged to go, Rachel?” asked Josephine, 
a sudden sense of dreariness coming over her. 

“Yes, because of the school. But I shall look in 
again when the children are gone. This is the last 
month of the school,” added Rachel, again blushing a 


| little. 


“« Are you to be married so soon as that, Rachel ?” 

“John says so,” replied Rachel, looking down: 
for John had been driving matters on at a fine 
rate ! 

When Rachel was gone, Josephine drew her chair 
to the fire, and sat down. She would have steadily 
to face her destiny, and to take counsel of herself 
what she would have todo. The temporary seclusion, 
occasioned by her illness, had passed; she had left 
her refuge behind her; there was no returning to it 
—no looking forward to that dearer home she had 
been led to expect would be hers. She was like a 
shipwrecked mariner, who had escaped only with 
his life ! 

Well, God had spared her life. She had been raised 
from the bed of sickness, and she must take up the 
thread, vexed and tangled as it was! She must go 
forward. What was she to do? She had a little 
money left of the allowance made her by her aunt. 
That allowance had stopped altogether, now; and 
when her purse was empty, how was it to be filled? 
That was a serious question to be answered. 

“I must maintain myself—it is no disgrace,” 
thought Josephine. “I must put my shoulder to the 
wheel, aud work.” 

But how? Ah, there was the matter! She took up 
a paper that lay upon the table, and her eye ran over 
its contents, as if searching for something. Very 
soon it stopped—she had found what she wanted. It 
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was the advertisemert which had looked so tempting 
to the eyes of Alice Sylvester. 

Josephine was no Sylvester; there were no barriers 
to fence her in; no grim ancestors to glare at her 
from their ancient frames. She need not sit in dis- 
graceful ease, till the foundations broke up beneath 
her. No! Josephine might werk, and receive the 
reward of labour ; for in all labour there is profit. 

What should she do? She understood the terms 
of the advertisement better than Alice did. She 





would work, and gladly. But for the immediate 
necessity of the case? Had she any little elegances, 
wrought by her own hands in happier times, and 
intended for a far different purpose, that she might 
sell ? 

“You must not be morbid, Josephine,” said she to 
herself ; “neither must you be proud. Neither must 
you hedge yourself about with restrictions. You 
have your bread to gain—yes, your very bread.” 

(To be continued.) 








OLD SAWS IN NEW SETTINGS. 


BY SIDNEY DARYL. 


“Nothing venture, nothing win.” 


ee | ONSIEUR BONHOMME sat in his count- | 
Yas | ing-house, reading the letters he had | 
y | received by the morning’s post. Though | 
PA by) the hands of the clock over his desk said 
eee that it wanted a quarter to nine,-he had | 
been working there more than an hour, and previously | 
to that had taken his first breakfast, and made a 
lengthened tour of his garden, watering the flowers 
of which he was so proud, and spudding up the weeds | 
he so loathed and hated in the fulness of his horti- 
cultural heart. 

Besides being an early riser, he possessed an 
orderly and methodical mind, and whether it was his 
ledger and business books to be balanced, or his 
dinner-table to be arranged, or the weekly account 
with his washerwoman to be settled, everything in 
which he had an interest was conducted with the 
strictest regularity and accuracy. 

Pierre Bonhomme was getting an old man. He 
and his father before him, had, between the two of 
them, lived and traded in the old house in the corner 
of the Place de la Bourse better than a hundred 
years, and the letters in which the name or style 
of the firm—*Bonhomme et Fils”—was painted 
over the tumble-down gate that led into the yard, 
were sadly illegible. Indeed, they might just as well 
have been obliterated altogether; first, because no 
one who did not possess lynx eyes could distinguish 
the characters; and secondly, because there was no 
“Fils” now: that is to say, Pierre’s son was not in 
the business—in fact, he was very considerably above 
it—and though but a youngster of seventeen, prided 
himself on being one of the best-dressed and most 
fashionable dandies about Paris. It had been a great 
trouble to Papa Bonhomme, that his spoiled boy had 
shirked the business-collar he had sought to put 
around his neck. From the time when he had 
dandled his little Léon in his long clothes, the great 
idea of his life had been that the young gentleman 
should perpetuate the commercial glories of the 
honoured and well-known firm of “Bonhomme et 
Wils;” but he was doomed to disappointment, and 

















found himself compelled to surrender all his cherished 
hopes. ; 


I am sorry to have to record it of Master Léon, 
that he was far from being what he ought to have 
been; he had acquired a habit of spending money 
without thinking how hard it was to earn it: for 
Pierre Bonhomme had always kept his son’s purse 
liberally supplied when at school in England. In 
tastes and ideas, he was exceedingly precocious, and 
when scarcely sixteen, had induced his father to 
allow him to leave school and come home; ostensibly 
to learn the routine of his business, but in reality to 
be a gentleman at ease. 

With all his method and order, Pierre Bonhomme 
could refuse his son nothing, and so at the time of 
my story, we find Léon leading a wild and extra- 
vagant existence, and his father silently mourning 
the destruction of the castles in the air that in early 
days he had loved to build. 

Next to his son, there was no person so dear to 
Pierre Bonhomme as Jacques Poucet, the orphan son 
of his dead sister, who, though but just sixteen, had 
made himself invaluable in his uncle’s counting- 
house, by his anxiety to work hard, and learn the 
routine of business. Let it not be supposed that he 
was a sneak, or a schemer who was trying to advan- 
tage himself at the expense of his cousin. He 
possessed—what we would there were a little more 
of in this world—gratitude, and remembered affec- 
tionately how, when his mother died, a thoughtful 
hand had been stretched out to him, and rescued him 
from beggary. What little he had, he owed it all to 
his uncle Pierre, and he sought to the best of his 
power to pay fitting interest on the debt, by assiduity 
and attention to his duties. When Léon left school, 
and came to try what business life was like, Jacques 
did everything he could to give him an agreeable 
impression, and to engage his sympathy and con- 
fidence. But Léon—who for no reason at all had long 
entertained a prejudice against him—chilled him by 
the coldness with which he met all his advances, aad 
treated him with as little courtesy as if he had been 
the humblest menial. And yet Jacques yearned from 
his heart to gain the affections of the son of his bene- 
factor, but all invain. Do what he would, be he ever 


'so thoughtful, Léon stubbornly held aloof from him, 
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and treated him with just the same contempt and 
hauteur, as he did the old housekeeper and the 
rter. 

But I am forgetting, in this preliminary ramble, 
Monsieur Bonhomme in his counting-house reading 
his letters. There was a large number of them, and 
it took him some little time to make himself ac- 
quainted with their contents. When he got to the 
fast, and was reading it, he seemed somewhat put 
out. 
«Ah! this is too bad,” he grumbled to himself. 
“Just as I was thinking of taking a day’s holiday, 
comes this tiresome note, requiring me to proceed on 
important business to Marseilles.” 

And then he sighed a sigh such as only a hard- 
worked man who has been robbed of a chance of 
ielaxation can breathe. 

“I must go at once,” he continued, folding up the 
mwelcome letter hastily, and looking at his watch ; 
“Tshall be just in time to catch the day express.” 

At that moment, a man came bustling in at the 
door. 

“My dear Bonhomme,” said the stranger, plumping 
down a small paper parcel upon the desk, “here are 
the four thousand francs due on our last account. I 
think you will find it all right; and as I can’t wait 
any longer, good morning.” 

And with that, the unceremonious visitor disap- 
peared as quickly as he had come. 

“This is rather awkward,” said Pierre, still talking 
to himself; “he couldn’t have paid it at a more 
inconvenient time. I always take money to the bank 
myself, but if I want to catch the train, I mustn’t 
think of doing that to-day. And then none of the 
clerks are here, and Jacques hasn’t come in from his 
morning’s walk.” 

Almost at the same moment, Léon appeared at the 
door. There was a strange look about him, which 
I may as well at once say was due to his having 
been playing cards the previous night, and losing 
more than he was able to pay. I say than he was 
able to pay because, foolishly indulgent though he 
was, his father had refused to make him any further 
allowance. He had scarcely entered the counting- 
house, when Jacques, fresh and with a heightened 
colour from his smart walk up to the Bois de 
Boulogne and back again, came briskly tn. Monsieur 
Bonhomme, who had saluted his son most affec- 
tioately, turned at once to Jacques, telling him of 
his purposed journey to Marseilles, and desiring him, 
soon as he had had his breakfast, to go over to the 
bank and pay in the four thousand francs, which, for 
the present, he put inside his desk without locking it. 

Léon had at first turned away, disgusted at Jacques 
preventing the interview he had contemplated having 
alone with his father; but when he heard the four 
thousand francs mentioned, there was a dangerous 
expression in his eye that boded no good. With a 
hasty good-bye, Monsieur Bonhomme hurried to his 
sleeping-room, packed a few things in his carpet-bag, 
and in ten minutes was on his way to the railway 
Station, Jacques made some civil remark to his 


cousin, but receiving no response, took himself off to 
his breakfast. 

It was nearly eleven o’clock when, having discharged 
several pressing duties, Jacques suddenly remembered 
the four thousand francs in his uncle’s desk, and that 
he was to pay them into the bank. He was quite 
angry with himself for his forgetfulness, and deter- 
mined to make up for it at once. What was his 
horror to find that the four thousand francs were gone! 

Quicker than it takes to write, the thought flashed 
through his mind that his cousin was the thief. 
Why, he knew not, save that he had heard of Léon’s 
extravagances, and knew that Monsieur Bonhomme 
had refused to pander to them further. It was 
a trying moment for Jacques; he knew that sus- 
picion was like enough to fall on him, but he only 
gave a passing thought to that. The first and only 
thing that was uppermost in his mind was to bring 
back Léon, wherever he had gone, and with him, if 
possible, the four thousand francs intact. But where 
to find him? Whither had he gone? He might be 
in Paris, or flying away somewhere for safety. Look- 
ing out of the window, Jacques saw Prosper, the 
porter, standing at the yard gate. 

“Have you seen Monsieur Léon?” he inquired, 
hurriedly of him. 

“Oh, yes, sir,” replied the old man, “not half 
an hour ago; and just before he left he asked me 
to get the time-table of the Northern Railway. Why, 
how pale you look, Monsieur Jacques,” he added, 
gazing at Jacques’ care-stricken face; “is anything 
the matter ?” 

“Nothing, Prosper, nothing,” replied Jacques, with- 
drawing his head to the inside. “The Northern Rail- 
way,” he muttered to himself. 

And then, as if a thought suddenly struck him, he 
rushed away up-stairs to his own little room, and 
unlocking his desk, put what few savings he had 
stored away in it into his pocket. He informed no 
one of his purpose, but slipping out unperceived, 
hailed a carriage, and jumping into it, ordered the 
driver to convey him with all speed to the terminus 
of the Northern Railway. He had not paused to 
reflect ; had he done so, he might have shrunk from 
the task he had imposed upon himself. But his 
thoughts were fixed on one who had been both father 
and mother to him, and whose heart would break if 
he were to find out that his son was a thief. 

Through the whole of that day Jacques watched at 
the railway station, till, as evening came on, the 
officials about the place began to regard him as & 
suspicious person, who was loitering there for no 
good purpose. He was very tired and hungry, but he 
remained faithful to the duty he had assumed, and 
hoped against hope that his cousin would put in an 
appearance at last. The hour had arrived at which 
the night mail-train for Calais was on the point of 
starting. There did not, however, seem to be many 
people likely to travel by it, and as the last warning 
bell rang, Jacques turned on his heel to go home. 
Léon was not going to take flight in that direction, 





he felt assured. As he was passing out through the 
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station gates, his attention was attracted by a cab 
driving hurriedly in, the horse being urged along at 
the top of his speed. He would not throw away this 
last chance, so retracing his steps, he made for the 
ticket-office once more. As he entered it, he was just 
in time to see a figure that he was satisfied was no 
other than that of his cousin, disappearing swiftly 
through the inner door on to the platform. Hecould 
not hesitate, so presenting himself at the little 
window where tickets were dispensed, he took one for 
Calais, and rushing on to the platform, regardless of 
the remonstrances of a surly official, who tried to stop 
him, opened the door of one of the carriages in the 
train, that had already begun to move, and scrambled 
in as best he could. In five minutes more the steam- 
horse was whirling him along through the outskirts 
of Paris, shrieking and screeching as if in astonish- 
ment at his temerity. 

When the excitement of the moment was passed, 
and he could look about him, Jacques found that the 
carriage he was in had no other occupant but himself, 
and that he was to be alone for the next fifty miles. 
For he knew that the night mail only stopped three 
times on the journey between Paris and Calais. It 
has already been seen that Jacques was naturally very 
impulsive,and every minute’s delay that kept him from 
his cousin’s side seemed full of danger to the success 
of his enterprise. He looked out of the carriage win- 
dow. It was a dark, gloomy night, and some heavy 
rain-drops fell upon his face, while the rushing of the 
wind almost took his breath away. But to wait till 
fifty miles had been traversed, and then run the risk 
of not seeing Léon at all, or if seeing him, to have to 
do so in company—Jacques scouted the idea, and 
was determined to make a daring effort, if possible, 
to avoid all these difficulties. Again he did not pause 
to reflect, but, opening the door, stepped out on to 
the long wooden step that ran along its full length, 
and closed it after him. Then he remained still fora 
* moment, for the guard, whose van was next behind, 
had just looked out. But it was only to take a 
glance at a train which came whizzing past on its 
way towards Paris, and then he disappeared. 

Jacques was not slow to proceed with the daring 
enterprise he had resolved to undertake, but made his 
way along the wooden steps from carriage to carriage, 
glancing in at the windows as he passed unseen by 
the occupants, and thus till he had reached nearly to 
the second guard’s van, which came next to the engine. 
Could he have been mistaken, after all, in the identity 
of the figure he had supposed to be that of his cousin? 
As he paused with sinking heart to put this question 
to himself, he happened to look in through the window 
of a first-class carriage, and there, all by himself, 
sleeping in the corner seat on the further side, was 
Léon, and by his side a little black travelling-hag, 
which was fastened round his shoulder by a strap. 
Gently turning the handle of the door, Jacjues opened 
it, and gliding softly in, shut it after him. He had 








played a bold game, but it seemed likely that he would 
win now. Léon was moving restlessly in his sleep, 
while his breathing was forced and heavy; every now 
and then he murmured something between his teeth, 
which were clenched together, but the words were 
inaudible. 

“If he has but the money about him, and I can 
secure it without waking him,” said Jacques to him. 
self, “‘there is nothing to fear.” 

Stealthily he crept to Léon’s side. The bag wag 
resting on the arm of the seat in which Léon was 
sitting. Jacques tried to open it, but at first he 
could not. Then he remembered how he had once 
heard Léon tell his father about a particular spring 
that was attached to it, and after a search that 
seemed to him to last hours instead of seconds, he 
lighted on it, and pressing it with his finger, the bag 
flew open. Almost at the same moment, Léon moved 
as if about to wake, and Jacques started back; but 
his alarm soon passed when he saw his cousin 
seemingly sink into a sounder sleep than before; 
and then looking into the bag, Jacques saw a packet 
lying at the bottom of it, which in an instant more 
he held in his hand. It was made up of the four 
thousand francs in bank-notes that had been paid to 
M. Bonhomme that morning. Having satisfied him- 
self that they were all right in number, he put them 
into his pocket-book, and carefully closing the bag, 
ensconced himself in a seat, and prepared for the 
time when his cousin should awake. 

There is no need to linger over what remains to be 
told. Neither Léon nor Jacques went as far as 
Calais that night. Indeed, when the mail-train 
reached its first stopping-place, they got out together, 
and journeyed on no further. If the reader had been 
there, he would have seen that the elder of the two 
lads was as a child in the hands of the younger, and 
seemed willing to let him do as he would with him. 
Monsieur Bonhomme, on his return from Marseilles, 
was agreeably surprised to find his son installed in 
the counting-house, at the desk by Jacques’s side, 
working away with a will that gladdened his heart, 
and reinspired him with a hope that the glories of 
the old house of Bonhomme et Fils would yet be 
perpetuated. He never knew of Léon what we do. 
And Jacques toiled pleasantly on as before, more than 
ever a son to M. Bonhomme, and a dear and loved 
brother to Léon. Perhaps one day, my children, I 
may tell you how Léon repaid the debt of gratitude 
he owed to Jacques, 
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